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William Butle Lt 


cloth, edges uncut Ce 


RDON. By Col. § 
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Sir William Butter tells the story of Gordon's 


a brother officer should rhe interest never fag 
the narrative is imbued with a deep feeling 
verence.’’—St. James's Gazette. 


* Charles George Gordon 


to Messrs. Maemillan « 





**Sir Wiili 


m Butler’s 
a worthy inftial v 


lume 







new series 0 under the title of * Er 
Men of Action.’ t rv of Gordon’s life hast 
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it is discriminating.’’— Lond: Me Us 
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onslaughts for ‘spoils The leaders 
in both movements have not the slight 
est concern fol the public Interests) or 
the it iblic rights ‘| hey are all seeking the 


same object—that isthe building up of a ma 


chine which shall be powerful enough to con 


trol the vote of this State in the next 
Presidential election ‘e"Tom Platt has ob 
viously convinced the President that, if he 


will allow him to distribute the New York 
patronage among the ‘* Boys,” he can build 
up an organization here which will make 


a Republican State in 1892, 


nd a New 


tepublican State without Democratic 


Now * 
York cannot 


New York 


as a matter of f be 


madea I 


treachery : and that kind of aid will not be 
‘ ) . ‘ i)) } } 
forthcoming in 1892 if Gov. Hill succeeds in 


his plans for constructing, with Tammany 


aid, a Democratic Machine which will nomi 
for the Presidency. If he is himselt 


to 


nate him 


a candidate, he will not consent trade 


off’ his ticket in the interest of the Republi 
can candidate. In other words, if both of 
these ‘‘ spoils schemes are carried out, 


there will not be a Hill and Harrison comb 

nation in 1892, but Hill and Harrison will be 
running against each other—one with all the 
city and State patronage bebind him, and the 
other with all the Federal patronage bebind 
him, But 1892 is a long way off yet, and b 

fore it arrives the prostitution of public trust 
involved in the double experiment may 
arouse an indignation which will seriously 
But that both 


plans are about to be put in operation, there 


interfere with both plans. 


can no longer be any reasonable doubt. 


The latest news from Rhode Island shows 
that nothing except the State’s constitutional 
requirement that a majority over all is neces 
sary to elect any candidate to office, has saved 


the Republicans from defest. If, asinall but 


a very few other States, a plurality had 
been sufficient to eleet, the Democrats 
would now be shouting over a ‘‘ great vic 


le Island,” for their candid 


tory in Rhode ate for 
a plurality of 4,398. They 
elected « of their that 


Attorney-General, and their candidate 


Governor has 


have ye candidates, 
for 
for Governor is within a few hundred votes 


h 


is 


of a majority over all 
The 


some dozen votes on joint ballot, but the 


is three competi 


tors. Legislature Republican by 


Democratic. 
their entire State ticket by 


Ilouse is A year ago the Ke 
publicans elected 
about 2,000 majority over all, and secured 
91 out of the 109 members of the Legislature; 
the Democrats having only 17 members and 


the Prohibitionists 1. 





The drop from a ma 
to 
bare majority is very significant 
the State ticket, it 
something like a reaction is in progress in the | 


a meagre if nct 
Like the 
indicates that 


jority of seventy three 


vote on 


State. Harrison's majority in it in Novem 
ber was over 8,000, and his plurality over | 
£000) | 
The one striking feature of the recent mu- | 
nicipal elections throughout the West is the | 
great amount of independent voting. The | 
party organs were sure after the Presidential | 
election that the Mugwump was at last dead 
and buried, and that there would ncver be 








The Nation. 


any more trouble from that objectionable 
personage, But here he is again, ‘‘ aliveand 


kicking ’—smashing a Republican machine 


here, ousting a Democratic ring there, going 


in for the best men everywhere, Without any 
) } 


label 


regard to party 


In an interview in a morning paper, Mr 
John A. Kasson, one of our Commissioners 
to the Berlin Conference on Samoan affairs, 
savs that it is not to be supposed that Prince 


Bismarck will object to Mr. Bates as one of 
the American conferees merely because he 
that the 
and that 


her sailors tore down our flag and trampled 


wrote a magazine article saying 
German Government had lied to us, 
on it, and that no conference ought to be held 
had offered 


pentance, which she has not yet done 


fruits meet for re 
All 
in Mr. Kasson’s opinion, will 


until Germany 


such say Ings, 


be overlooked by a man of broad views 
like Bismarck On this point we differ 
altogether from Mr. Kasson, but our con 
cern is more with our own Government 
and our own standing among nations than 
with the Bismarckian frame of mind. How 
Mr. Bates can consent to go as a Com 
missioner after publishing the article is a 
mystery. Tlow our Government can let him 


go after being made acquainted with the 
But greatest of all 
appointment in the 


article, is a greater one. 


is the mystery of his 


frst place if our Government knew before 


hand that the article had been” writ 
ten and would be in Berlin before the 
Conference could assemble. We assumed, 
when the article first appeared, that the 


appointment must have been made in igno 
We are now informed that Mr 
Blaine was made acquainted with the article 


rance of it. 


beforehand. If this is the fact (and the re 
tention of Mr. Bates as a Commissioner | 


certainly points that way), the conclusion 
widen 
to 


ig plain that Mr. Blaine wants to 
the and 


close it. 


breach with Germany not 


The refusal of Germany to receive 
Mr. Bates must have been anticipated and 
for. 


I 


prepared Bismarck is not a man of 


meekness, but, well seated as he is, we do not 
believe that he could hold his place at home 
if he should consent to treat with a person 


who had said what Mr. Bates said of 
the German Government and sailors in the 
Century article. Another piece of news 
Which has reached us, but upon less au 


thentic information,is that another article by 
Mr. Bates on the same subject and in the 
same tone is to appear in the May Century; 
and that this, too, has been known all along 
fs 


to the Department of State 


A rather late-coming speech, but one that 
deserves commendation, is that of Congress- 
man Butterworth of Ohio, on the anti-social 
and uncivilizing tendencies of trades unions 
which resist the use of labor-saving machine 
ry. The speech was made on the item in the 
Sundry Civil Bill relating to the use of steam 
plate presses in the Bureau of Engraving and 
The Senate and House disagreed 
the 
former body passing the appropriation for 
and the latter, nearer 


Printing. 
as to the use of steam-plate presses, 


their being 


» 
use, 
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to the people,” re if cting it. The ups 
was, that the House consented to the 
of the steam presses, provi led that no 





ment should be made to the patentees of 
machines, or only a nominal sum rh 
the Senate carried its point in appearar 
and the Hlouse carried its point in fact Mir : 
Butterworth’s speech is published in 

( sxstonal be lof April 2. It first 
over the grounds of the controversy, showi: 
that the opponents of the steam presses wi 
comple te ly bathed 1 \ the tests made to s} 
the character of the work done by 
presses ‘The: « Xperts he s iid, Ww! 
were called by the organization which 
seeking to have these presses thrown o 
having placed before them a number of bi 

a part of which were printed by the stear 
presses and a part by the hand presses —th 
part of each bill by an inspeetion of whic! 
they would be enabled to tell whether it w i 
printed by hand press or hy the steam plate 
press being concealed, and the ¢ Xpert inter 
rogated as to which was the better work 
three times out of four selected the bill print . 


» het 
eC Ut 


th 


It Was show: 


ed by the steam plate-press as being 
ter work, as it doubtless was.” 
that there not hand-plat. 
printers enough in the United States to do 


all the work, and that 


moreover, are 
nh 
steam presses are an 
establishments 
* The throw 


ing out of the steam presses from the Bureau 


absolute necessity in) private 


if notin the Government offices. 


is, therefore, equivale nt to creating a privi 
leged class of workmen in the Government 
employ.” Mr. Butterworth then enlarged his 
theme to take Mr. and 
Knights of Labor, and the practice of bi v 
and driving 
employment, and gave the whole lot of anti 
and 
served lashing 


in Powderly t] 


if 


cotting non-union f 


men out 


agencies a well-ce 


tle 


social uncivilizing 


It required no little courag: 


to make such a speech, 


It is necessary to point out that the smug 
Allard & Sons 


are implicated has nothing to do with under 


gling in which the firm of 


valuations, or appraisements, or ‘‘ sugar 


frauds,” or tobacco frauds. It is simply a 

case of deception in the packing and trans 

portation of goods, the same in kind as th 
} 


smuggling of opium across the Manitoba 


frontier a little while ago. A good sleight-of 
hand performer can deceive the most watch 
ful persons by mechanical contrivances that 
nobody anticipates or suspects. Thus a vali 
able picture can be concealed between a mi: 
ror and its backing, and rich tapestry can be 
stuffed into the upholstery of a chair or sofa 
just as a lot of opium can be conveyed in the 
interior of a single pumpkin in a farmer 
load. The smuggler takes his risk, and, 
he is caught, he must pay the penalty. It 
safe to say that such smuggling goes on a 
the time, more or less, at all ports and in al 
which 
much value in small 


countries collect duties arth 
containing 
ther the duties be levied for protection 


for revenue only. 


on 
bulk, whe 
The only way to insu 
perfect honesty in the importation of su 


articles is to repeal the duties. Of cours 
10 Violate the law must t 


of th 


those wl 


e punished 


but since it is the aim 1e law to pr 
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ing un 
Wohin any other civilized capital power 
il opposition to the conduct of Government 
ees on business principles. That is to 
there is ame us, Incredible as It may 
em to f ners, a very larg md intluen 
ial body of persons who are bitterly hos 
tile to havi the Postmaster appoint 
ed solely w reference to the care 
; 
ful and eff handlin of mall matter 
With tl eV y postmaster in this city has t 
ntend, and will have to contend for a good 
i} while to come Mi Pearson thre ite 
Postmaster uffered severely from it It 
} 
| prevented his reeeivine the proper support 
1 i iving the proper Dy 
| of his superiors under President Cleveland's 
} Administration, and kept on foot constan 
| 
) uri the past four vears movements 
| his overthrow, and for the promotion of a 
| spirit of criticism and insubordination among 
| ’ 
| terior oh iis 
| ] s body has made an energetic wid Suc 
| 
i cesstul attempt to ¢ t Mr. Pearson, not for 
the purpose of puiting in’ his place another 
post-oflice official, if such could be found, of 
reater experience or higher skill, but for the 
purp of siving the New York Post-oftice 
back to the same class of men who managed 
hiiteen Vveur ivo nact Pat Jones, and 
iis in spite ofthe following pledge in Gen 
| Ifarrison’s letter of acceptan 
| 
| In anpointments to every erade and depart 





} ment, fituess and not party service should be 


he essential and discriminating test, and tideli 


nd efficiency the only sure tenure of office 
Only the interests of the publie serviee should 

} suggest removals from oflice 

} 

Phe person who has got the place is Mr. Cor 


Cott, one of the old Republican 
by Mr. Arthur in 1873 








atory to his personal 








ract that he has lived by 
ces of one sort or another since Arthur 
lmade him an Inspector of Customs, and 
| | 1 therm all as ie ar itician and as 
} a business man. Of post-oflices we presume 


he rarely thinks except as places partly in 


] ift of the Postmaster-General and part 

of the President, through which docu 
TK may be distributed au impaigns 
Phat they should be conducted on business 






i] clerks we pre 
i 


ume he considers a silly Mugwump dream 


We are thus minute in describing him he 
cause we think a dceseription of him gives a 
1 ike i f +) ¢ fF play 1 } } 1} 
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the President gives back to the Boy 

immensely enlarged and greatly impr 


new Postmaster 


ported in the 77 f Sunday as say 
ipropos ot his management of. the 
ofc Phere will be no attempt to « 
inv law, neither shall it be forgotten 
his is a Republican Administration 

ittle reservation is exactly e that f 
ident) Harrison’s new Postmaster at 
anapolis, who said he» would oly 
Civil-Service Law as far as possib 

Van Cott’s determination to remem} 
this isa Republican Administratior 
mean, and can only mean, that when | 
making appointments he will give the 
ference to Republicans because they a1 


the Jaw as far as possible But Mr 
Cott, in making this reservation, over] 





bering, in his management of the Post « 
that isa Republican Adroinistration 
in fact makes it his sworn duty to f 


ure,” ‘inany examination or proceeding 


under the Commission or Examiners, of 





political or religious opinion or atliliatic 


i { 
inv. discrimination by reason there 


known”; and the Commission and exami 





are required to ‘“ countenance” 





sures by the applicants themselves eve 





iW appointment And tl 
shall provide that “‘no person in the 
vice lias any 


authority or influence to coerce thre 


f any person or body 


tical action o 





candidates 
pre ference 


also violat 








ens to 
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This liberal statute of Ohio, and the 
Judge's language construing it, mark an im 
portant advance over the position of the 


earlier courts, Which cautiously admitted the 


claims of receivers’ certificates to be prior to 


mortgages, The principle thus pronounced 
materials 


the 


under 


of granting priority to claims for 


eachin one In 


Wt B. 4c: 
question 


and supplies is a fart 
the ¢ 


first place, in ise, 


the terms of the statute, no seems 


to have been raised or examination made as 


to these materials, whether they were such as 


were really essential to the operation of the 


road or not It was taken for granted that 
they were such as would be bought under 
ordinary circumstances—which might be 


id improvements as well 


this 


for betterments a 


us not English investors recognized 


point some time ago, for in the London 


Lau Quart rly Lie i¢ 


elaborate article upon rai!way mortgages in 


efor July, 1888, is an 


the United States, in which the limitations of 
receivers’ debts are set forth and thoroughly, 
insisted upon. Nothing is clearer than the 
fact that the admittance of priority over 
mortgages on the part of any other claim 
is an impairment of a contract, which is 


1S 


expre ssly forbidden by the Constitution of 
the United States, 


certain things like taxes do have such prece 


And vet, as we have seen, 
Henee follow the general rulings of 
that 
issued strictly 


dence 
the courts receivers’ certificates, when 
for the preservation of the 
property and for the best interests of the 
bondholders, shall also have such priority. 
This 
follow 


limit 
It 


the older theories strictly, there is ground for 


But where shall we detine this 
is the all-important question. we 
thinking that the quoted statute of Ohio, 


with others like it, is unconstitutional, and 
be 


when ae 


decided by the Supreme Court 


that 


will 


SO 


ase Involving question comes 
before it. 

The mortgages of railroads constitute the 
greater part of all the investments offered to 
and the question of their absolute 


Out of 


the public, 
safety is most important. four bil 
lions of dollars (our present railroad bonded 
debt), about one-quarter has suifered impair 
and reor 
This, 
funded 


ment or loss through foreclosure 
ganization during the last dozen years, 
indeed, is not as it should be, for the 

debt of a railroad should represent pretty ac 
curately the minimum value of the property, 
and thus be beyond any ordinary loss, leav 
ing the speculative fluctuating value to be 
But the fact that 


a quarter of our mortgages has been in danger 


represented by the stock, 


emphasizes still mere the need of asserting the 
title and If 


any and all expenditures can come before a 


right to the property covered. 


mortgage, it only remains for unscrupulous | 


men to take advantage of supplies furnished 
obtain judgements, 


the 


and betterments made, to 


thus, as Beach well says, ‘‘ improving 


bondholders out of their property,” 


SPANISH-AMERICAN COMMERCE. 
THERE were more climmerings of sense in 
the 


Spanish-American Commercial Union of this 


the speeches at formation of the new 


city than we remember to have encountered 
in recent discussions of the South American 
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trade It to 
square admission that the larger part of the 





the 


is something have got 


firms who have o secure a share 
of that 
are wretchedly unbusinesslike and ineflicient 
This admission was distinctly made by Mr. 
Hughes of the Ward Line of steamships, and 


is amply borne out by consular reports and 


attempt d t 


trade have pursued methods which 


the testimony taken by the South Ameri- | 
ean Commission of 1885 American mer- | 
chants have shown the most fatuous disre | 
gard of the elementary principles of success | 
ful trade with Spanish America; they have 


not consulted established tastes, have shipped | 
goods either too poor or too good, badly | 
packed, improperly invoiced, wrongly con- | 
signed, have selected incompetent agents | 
have given their ‘* exclusive trade to | 
several houses in the same city, have re 

fused to conform to the settled terms of 
credit and discount, have dealt with South 


American purchasers in the most lofty and | 
contemptuous fashion, and then have gone 
about declaring that it is ashame the Gov 


ernment doesn’t do something to enable | 
them to make profits | 

After the emphatic remarks of Mr. Hughes 
upon this part of his subject, itis dishearten 
the 
that nothing can be done without subsidized 
Perhaps he did that to avoid the 


10 


ing to find him arguing in same breath 





steamers, 


charge of disloyalty the interests of his 
The thing one would 

him is that if 
of our South Ameri- 


steamship company. 


have expected to hear say 
what stands in the way 
can trade is the stupidity of American ship 
pers, the trade would come as soon as they | 
used the proper means to develop it. We | 
have Mr that the 


trouble is not in the rates of freight; in an 


Hughes’s own word for it 


address given on another occasion he very 
correctly stated that the British tramp steam 
ers would attend to that, and that one of them 
would appear wherever there was a profitable 
cargo. Would he simply give American mer 
the their 
roods a little oftener than they now can ° 
‘* We don’t need free trade to capture South 
American commerce,” says Mr. Hughes. ** All 


chants chance to. ship unsalable 


we need is reciprocity treaties admitting to our 
ports the raw materials of South America 
and securing in return the free admission of 
our manufactures.” This means free wool, 
if it but Mr. Hughes 
naturally did not want to blurt that out so 


means anything, 
soon after the last election 
This whole scheme of entrapping the South 
American republics into some sort of reci 
procity treaty which they have no earthly rea- 
son for desiring, is particularly absurd after 
the flat failure of the Commission of 1885 to 
work any game of that sort They were 
particularly instructed by Secretary Freling 
huysen to get a reciprocity treaty in every 
case possible, and they did not get within 
sight of asingle one. Let any one read the 
account of their reception in Chili by the 
President of that country, and the remarks 
made upon their simple-minded efforts by the 
Chilian press, and he will not wish to have the 
United States get another repulse of that sort. 
The President ‘* said it was out of no want of 
respect for the United States, for whom he 


| end, and 





and his people held the highest esteem, but 
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it was his settled belief that all treaties w 


needless; that they subserved no valu 
that, in 


the 


there could be no control of the laws of t: 


matter of recipr 


by any convention; that men would buy 


sell where it Was most to their advantage 


that this could not be aided or materially 
We pri 
bly still need such elementary tuition, but 


fluenced by national compacts.” 


is rather humiliating to get it from a ps 


1} ] 
Ney 


whom we patronize so condescen 

Ex-Senator Miller added his wisdom t 
debate of the evening alluded to, and gave 
that ! 


steamers to Bra 


as his belief with a subsidized lin 


zil, our trade with that « 
per 
he 
sidy to the Garrison Line to 


il 


try would increase 100 cent. withi: 


vear. Probably he never ard of the 
sSrazil, S150. 
he did, he 
have failed to note that, while our exports 1 
ar for 


as it expir 


a Vear for ten years; or, 


Brazil averaged $6,346,000) a ye 


term of the subsidy, as soon 
INT4, 


rent, the 


as 
Was at once ap} 


ti 
the 


might 


in an increase 


for next 


Ile 
a 


learned, if he had inquired of some of 


average exports 
years being $7,463, 000 Satie 
merchants who do business with Brazil, t} 
half 


Garrison monop 


freights are now Jess than what 
were at the time of the 

President Harrison has so distinctly fas 
ed, both in his speeches and in his inaugur 
) } 


the poli y of subsidies, that the general 
rah by the expectant shipowners since | 


election is not at all strange. We belie 
however, that they have overlooked a ver 
important element in the situation—the op) 


sition which they will have to encounter f1 
vressmen Who represe! 
Many 
for the moder 


those Republican Con 
Western 
them wou!d not 


farming constituencies 


vote even 
proposition of Mr. Bingham of Pennsylva: 


the 


lust summer, although madness of 
impending election was then upon Conegre 
and party lines were tightly drawn. Lt 
altogether likely that they will be even mi 
ready to ask impertinent questions in t 
Fifty-first Congress, such as, Do these stea 
ship lines pay any dividends? If they d 


If not, wi 


is not the capital invested where it will get 


what are they complaining of ” 


return’ Very likely, too, some success 
will be found to Mr. Nelson of Minnesota 


} rt 
Lit) 


say, as he did last year, that the s 


way for owners of steamships to incre 


their profits is to strike for free shi 


Ss 


ENGLISH ESTIMATE OF AMERICA 
ILLUSTRATION. 


AN 


LonboN, March 2 


To all who interested bookmaki: 
book-illustration, and book-deeoration this wit 


of 
There is no branch of art more popular to 


are In 


ter in London has been unusual intere 


than illustration, and yet there is none so per 
The fa 


sistently ignored by writers on art. 
that so much attention has been given to i 


late lectures and exhibitions is therefore i! 
self worthy of note. But the manner in wi 
the subject has been treated by the lectur 
is of still greater 
Americans. <A short analysis of the lectu: 
and a slight reference to the exhibitions « 
make this clear. 

The subject was tirst given prominence 
ing the Exhibition of the Arts and Crafts 


significance, especially 
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larged etching, and then find fault with the 
painting because in it was shown no true feel- 
ing for line 

No sooner had Mr, Linton finished pointing 
out the rightness of old engraving and of his 
own, and the wrongness of American engrav- 
ing, than Mr. Crane undertook to prove that 
truth about book-illustration and decoration 
which he had already declared in the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition. His subject was, of course, 
far wider than Mr. Linton’s; but, interesting as 
is the history of illustration, beginning as it 
does with picture-writing and hieroglyphs, I 
have only space here to dwell upon a few of the 
more prominent features of its development 
which bear specially upon Mr. Crane’s conclu- 
For all 
practical purposes it is sufficient to study this 


sions in regard to modern illustration. 


development in Christian Europe, where it is 
necessarily divided into two great periods, the 
MSS. period and the period of printed books. 
There are examples of a stage of transition be- 
tween the In the very early days of 
printing, the printed text was sometimes deco- 
rated by hand with a beautifully illuminated 
But soon the decora- 


two. 


initial letter or margin. 
tion, as well as the text, was printed, and old 
But 
in the artistic treatment of the page there was 
little difference. Tbe MSS. had been rich with 
ornament, sometimes confined to a very elabo- 


methods were entirely done away with. 


rate initial letter, sometimes extending down 
the margins, and they had also contained many 
little pictures meant to illustrate the text, but 
often so interwoven with the ornament as to be 
inseparable from it. And 
At times the text was 


almost so it was 
with the printed books. 
enclosed in a border of graceful spirals or 
purely decorative forms; at times it enclosed a 
often picture and ornament, as in the 


In a word, 


picture; 
MSS., 
there seemed two distinct ways in which the 


were not to be separated. 


illuminator or the draughtsman could treat his 
page. He could ornament it without his orna- 
ment throwing the least light upon the mean- 
ing of the text, or he could decorate it with 
pictures which were primarily illustrative and 
intended to enforce its meaning; perhaps it 
may be said he found a third way of treating 
it in a compromise by which he joined together 
his purely decorative and his illustrative orna- 
ments. In view of this fact, which no one with 
the least knowledge of MSS. and early printed 
books can deny, Mr. Crane insists upon a dis- 
tinction between the decoration and the illus- 
tration of books, though both, be teaches, are 
While this is in a measure true, it 
is not wholly so; for if often book-decoration is 
illustration, book-illustration is always 
that is, of course, provided it is 
good of its kind. The distinction really is be- 


legitimate. 


not 
decoration 


tween the drawing which is conventional or 
in form and treatment, and the 
drawing which seeks to give a realistic render- 
However, for the sake of 
argument, let the former be called decoration 
and the latter illustration. 


geometrical 


ing of its subject. 


Like Mr. Linton, Mr. Crane sees only good 
in the work that was done until the end of the 
sixteenth century. He also finds much to com- 
mend in English decoration and illustration to- 
wards the end of the last and the beginning of 
this century as represented in the drawings of 
Blake and Stothard and Bewick, while he ap- 
proves of the pre-Raphaelites as illustrators. 
But when he comes down to our own day, 
again, like Mr. Linton, he can see only evil, and 
for the present perversion of decorative and il- 
lustrative art he too casts the blame upon an 
American new departure. One might have 
thought he had never heard the name of Men 
ze], bad he not given it a passing mention in 
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fhe Nation. 
the course of his lectures, That he does know 
it, and yet is ignorant of the fact thatit is Men- 
zel who is really responsible for almost all mo- 
dern illustration, seems almost incredible. 
American illustrators themselves would be the 
first to admit the debt they owe, not only to 
the German master, but to Fortuny, Rico, and 
Vierge, to whose work and influence Mr. Crane 
did not even refer. The very pre-Raphaelites 
who meet with his approval were indebted not 
a little to Menzel, whose drawings were better 
known among English artists in their day than 
in ours. 

But whoever is responsible for this 
the important question, as in Mr. 


“new de- 
parture,” 
Linton’s case, is, What is the objection to it 

and before this can be satisfactorily explained, it 
is well to consider for a minute the chief differ 
ences between the old and perfect—according 
to Mr. Crane—illustration and decoration, and 
the modern, which is held to be so vitally at 
fault. These are, first, the greater command of 
technique of the modern draughtsman, and 
secondly, and even more important, the enor- 
mous development in mechanical methods of 
reproduction and printing. In illustration as 
in painting, it will be found that, as the artist’s 
technical resources were perfected, his render- 
ing of his subjects became more realistic: the 
difference between Menzel and Diirer is due to 
the same cause as the difference between For 
tuny and Giotto, Often what seems to us deco- 
rative in the painting and illustration of the 
past is nothing more than the result of techni 
cal limitations, Again, the illustrator of the 
sixteenth century had to adapt his drawings to 
the woodcutter’s power of cutting them on the 
block. That he was much less free in his illus- 
tration than in his other work, is seen at once 
by comparing Diirer’s etchings, like the ‘ Big 
Horse” and the ‘* Melancholia,” with his wood- 
cuts, like those of the ‘*‘ Kleine Passion.” As 
Mr. Crane says, the mechanical relation of the 
work of draughtsman, engraver, and printer 
In the 
sixteenth century the power of engraver and 


really gives the key to all good design. 


printer was limited; therefore, when the me- 
chanical relations were right and the design 
was good, the power of the draughtsman was 
limited as well. 

To-day, with the development in mechanical 
resources, the draughtsman gains in freedom. 
He can draw in wash an elaborate landscape, 
or make a no less elaborate figure study, and, 
reproduced on the pages of a magazine, the 
mechanical relation of his work to that of en- 
With this 


greater freedom he does what would have sim- 


graver and printer is not violated. 


ply been an impossibility in Durer’s day; but 
this does not necessarily imply that what be 
does is wrong. be understood 
that, with his own constantly increasing com 
mand of technique and the ease with which 


It can easily 


his drawings can be reproduced, he has given 
more and more of his attention to illustration, 
and less and less to decoration, using the words 
in the sense attached to them by Mr. Crane. 
But surely this cannot be the great fault in 
modern work, Mr. Crane, when dealing with 
the sixteenth century, found as much to praise 
in illustration as in decoration, hclding up as 
models drawings of Diirer and Holbein which 
had absolutely no decorative relation to the 
page on which they were printed. Nor can it 
be in the greater elaboration of modern draw- 
ing; it is not thought a fault in Diirer that his 
drawings were far more elaborate than the St, 
Christopher of the earlier artist. Why then is 
American work, which, with Mr, Crane, seems 
to mean all modern work but bis own and that 
of his followers, so debased a form of illustra- 


tive art 








inumber | 
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When it comes to giving his reasons for } 
of 


zines, it seems his quarrel is reaily with a ve 





wholesale condemnation American ma 






small portion of the work published in then 
His argument really is this 
tive work is bad, because 





American illust: 
and there t 
magazines publish decorative drawings whic! 
That the 
decoration sometimes is not good is true enoug! 
but is it sufficient all t 
work of the American And } 
does Mr, Crane prove his case? By keepi: 





here 






as decorations of the page, are bad. 






reason to condemn 


illustrator ? 






discreet silence about the drawings of Ameri 





cans, like Mr. Howard Pyle, who work acco 





ing to the methods he advocates, and by ty 





ing up to ridicule one page from the Cenf 





with a decoration of flowers in which the tex: 





as he put it, torn intoan irregularly ragged ede 





seems instinctively to shrink from touching thr 





illustration, squeezing itself together, as tl 





passengers in a crowded omnibus might do, 1 
to It 
page is not especially beautiful, but when 
comes to Mr, Crane’s own pages with the text 
written by him, we find often the same ragg 
effect in it. 
questionably be improved if greater attenti: 


luctantly, admit a chimney-sweep. 


American magazines might uw 
g 


was given tothe decoration of their pages; but 
it must be remembered that the most beautif 

and richly decorated books in the past wer 
made solely for the rich; the magazines are t 

the people. This of course would be no reas 
for the dissemination of bad art, but that t! 
art is bad not Mr. 
for (a proof of the weakness of his casi 


even Crane weuld assert 
wh 
it came to showing the best examples of c¢ 


temporary illustration, he was obliged to bi 


row from these very magazines and fri 
Americans. He showed the work of one 


two other Englishmen as well as many dra 
ings of his own, but even greater prominen 
was given to the work of Mr. Vedder, Mr. A} 
bey, Mr. Parsons, and Mr, Pennell, thoug! 
noticed he neglected to mention the fact that 
three of these artists are Americans, and a 
are contributors to American : 
that, to his audience at least, his argument w 
It is strange that in the 
newspaper report of his lectures [ have sec 
while his abuse of the Century and [arp 


magazines 


not weakened. 


was carefully recorded, his exhibition of Ame1 
can work was as carefully ignored. 

Thus it will be seen that in this loud out 
the 
when analyzed, amounts to this: 


against American illustration, 





engravers are taken to task for qualities four 
admirable in engravers of the sixteenth cer 
tury: American illustration ruthlessly 
demned because occasional magazine pages al 
faulty according to standard 
It would be no less folly to praise our illu: 
trators without qualification than it is to bla 
Many would doubt! 


is 


conventional 


them without reserve. 
profit by a careful study ot 
in the past. But at the same time, 
that in England the effort is being made to | 
ban, it 


book-decorat 


just n 


all American magazines under the 
only right to show the fallacy of the argun 
used against them. 
PREHISTORIC SICILY. 
CATANIA, February 27, 1s! 


1s 


that there 
civilization 


It seems to me more ti 
learned of the earliest of Fur 
from Sicily than from any other Europe 
land. Its extreme fertility, and its position 
the great currents of migration and comme! 
from the earliest traditions, at once fav: 
agriculture, which is the basis of civilizatior 
and colonization and commerce, which sustai! 
Diodorus Siculus tells us 


and stimulate it 
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lian cemeteries 
the 


ing peasants and the 


have not been able to find a 


tomb intact diligence of the treasure-hunt 
stupid obduracy of the 
proprietors of the ancient sites combining to 
prevent intelligent and scientific examination 
of the localities those 
still possibly hidden, for many of the Siculian 
now as deserted 
the Old World. At 
have in Sicily two stages of development, as 
to 


Professor Orsi, 


which have cemeteries 


cities are sites as the most 


ancient in any rate, we 


marked by their inhumations, prior any 
thing we find in Italy proper. 
the young and enthusiastic coadjutor of Halb- 
herr in the researches in Crete, and who is the 
inspector of antiquities in Syracuse, has taken 
up the subject of Siculian antiquities in his 
region, while Salinas, the head of the archwo- 
logical department at Palermo, has given his 
attention to those of the Sicanian remains; and 
time and the patience which 1s so imp srative a 
qualification in such researches will one day give 
us the complete solution of the problems to be 
solved. There is one tradition which be 
taken for what it 


chronology bearing on the antiquity 


may 
is worth in comparative 
of the 
Siculian settlement of Sicily. This is the story 
of the invasion of Sicily by Minos in his pur- 
suit of Diedalus as it is recorded by Diodorus, 
in whose account Minos is received by the King 
of Akragas, which was then a Siculian city, 
and one of those which were on the western 
limit of the territory assigned by the treaty 
But 


earliest 


with the Sicani to the later comers. 
Minos the 
Greek civilization, we can, from the point of 


ais 


was contemporary with 


view of mythology, form a conjecture as to the 


state of the island in the prehistoric epoch of 
Theseus and Minos, W. J. STILLMAN. 
+ Pa | , ~~ 
JOVT'¢ Spo ence. 
PROHIBITION IN IOWA, 
To THE EprTorR oF THE NaTION : 
Str: To a looker-on in Vienna, the whole 
question of prohibition seems one easily met 


and readily answered. It becomes, therefore, 
a matter of interest to discover why prohibi 


tory laws are not enforced in the same manner 


that laws affecting persons or property are. It 
cannot be that they are worse than jaws gene 
rally, and that for this reason executives let 
them alone, for the most arbitrary laws are 


sustained upon the principle that the way to 
repeal a bad law is to enforce it, 

Two reasons more strongly than any others 
present themselves why temperance legislation 
is ineffectual, One is, that legislation favoring 
prohibition is in advance of public opinion; the 
That 
it isin advance of public opinion is shown by 


second is, that it is mixed with polities. 


the fact that men call the liquor traftic a busi 
ness, and class it with other commercial inte 
rests, and, while the temperance movement is 
a great moral movement, temperance legisla 
tion is entirely destitute of any moral princi 
ple. So far it is a mere tissue of expediencies, 
varying enormously according to the pressure 
brought to bear upon the different State and 
local governments within the limits of whose 
territory the question has been agitated. 
Perhaps the very best test of a prohibition 
vote possible was given in Iowa in 1884. Con- 
taining a million of people, this State has no 
city with a population of over 40,000, and but 
one, its capital Des Moines, that can claim 
Within 10,000 of those It an inde- 
pendent, agricultural State with more availa- 


figures is 


ble land to the acre than any State in the Union, 


and claims, besides, as its especial honor, the 








‘Lhe 


highest per cent. of education per captta of any 


N ation. 


State jn the Union. This is the State that 
polled a prohibition majority of 561,000, So 
far, so good; the moral pulse of the people beat 
responsive to the temperance cause. What 


follows isa commentary on the slowness with 
which laws are formed, and demonstrates the 
seeining impossibility of uniting political and 

The effect of 
was immediate. 


moral ideas. the prohibitory 


amendment The wholesale 


dealers grew restless, many removed to the | 


large cities in other States, and the retailers 
showed every disposition to close. In the city 
of Keokuk, in southeastern Iowa, on the morn 
ing of July 4, 18%, the saloon-keepers closed 
to the law. 
Jut mark the conduct of the city fathers when 
called upon to decide 
They argued that the city needed revenue, and 

be | 
one these reopened, paid the | 


their doors, making no resistance 
the closing as final. 


that the saloons should licensed, One by 
icense levied by 
the Council, and continued open until May, 
ISS8, when the Mayor, Mr. John N. Irwin, 
himself not a Prohibitionist, decided to enforce 
the law. There is not to-day a saloon open in 
the city, though liquor in the shape of original 
packages and in club-rooms is before the 
people. 

In Sioux City the business men made a pro 
position that the saloons be permitted to run. 
Against this proposition the women of Sioux 
City, six hundred in number, drew up a pro- 
test, drawing upon themselves, by so doing, 
the of the 


** They spoke only the spasmodic sentiments of 


most scathing criticisms press. 


the feminine nature,” one of the leading Iowa 
papers stated, adding ‘‘ that men have business 
experience, and see a certain amount of capital 
and business going, and nothing to take its 
place,” ete. And again, the lowa Republican 
party, in a late platform, did not hesitate to 
disclaim connection with the temperance party, 
and to censure the action of the Democratic 
party in declaring for a $250 license, ‘* compul 
sory on every community, regardless of local 
opinion.” 

These temporizing political conditions are 
the key to the whole situation; and, until the 
people decide to enforce the law and compel 
the assent of voters to law rather than to party, 
a better state of things cannot be hoped for. 

EK. B. 

KEOKUK, Mareh 31, 1889, 

On Monday, April 1, an election will be held 
in this city for Mayor and Marshal. The issue 
the of The Demo 
cratic candidate refuses to say that he will en 


is enforcement the law. 


force the law, while the candidate on the same | 


ticket for Marshal is a saloon man. 


{The Democrats carried the day , defeating 
Mr. Irwin, who sought a re@lection.—Ep 
NATION, | 


THE IOWA COW. 
To THE Epitor or THE NatTION: 


Sir: An article in the March number of the 
North American Review from the pen of Dr. 
George B. Loring, on ‘* Does American Farm- 
ing Pay‘” has not, as yet, received the atten- 


tion it merits, both from the facts it presents 


and from the authoritative character of the 
writer, an ex-Commissioner of Agriculture, 


and now Minister to Portugal. 

The paper was prepared, as Dr. Loring him 
self gave notice tothe New England Agricul- 
tural 


Society, in response to ex-Secretary 


McCulloch's article in the October Scribner on | 


the unprofitableness of American farming, 


and therefore may be regarded as the matured 
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the ex-Commissioner’s careful delilx 


results of 
ration, It appeared at a time when the autho: 
was a prominent candidate for the Secretary 


W hether 


theeye of President Harrison or not, one ca 


ship of Agriculture. it came unde: 
not detinitely say; but as the President says his 
entire time has been taken up in the * classiti 
cation and arrangement of applications for 
oftice,” it is possible that Dr. Loring’s paper 
may have been arranged and classified with 
the rest. Atany rate, as Dr. Loring was sent 
to Portugal instead of into the Cabinet as thi 
representative of agriculture, it is perhaps safe 
the 


article, but read and inwardly digested 


to infer that President not only saw the 


it. 
On page 366 of the March number of the 
North American Review, Dr. Loring writes as 


follows . 


“When the wheat crop of lowa failed, the 
farmers turned their attention to the dairy 
They improved their cows jargely, by caretu 
breeding and judicious feeding. On the Ist ¢ 
January, ISS7, they bad 1,245,000 cows, value 
at $52,541,792, and they produced butter an 
cheese to the amount of 8277,477,428, milk, sold 
and condensed, amounting to S200,000,000, and 
skimmed milk to $50,417,054. The pasturage 
of the State is most luxuriant, and the valua 
tion of the live stock is 180,110,016.” 





if 
d 
d 





By the simple process of division, we find 
from Dr, Loring’s statement, disregarding frac 
tions, that 
$26, produces annually butter and cheese to the 


the average lowa cow, valued at 


amount of $223, and ** milk sold and condensed 
to the amount of $160, Besides this, the grate 
ful lowa cow of average grade returns to her 
lucky owner skimmed milk to the value of $40, 
asum which the average New York cow fails 
to return as the resuitant of her entire yield in 
dairy produce. Hence we see that the average 
[lowa cow, $26 in value, yields in butter, cheese, 
milk, and skimmed milk to the amount of 342 
annually, a little over 1,600 per cent. of ber 
It is hardly Dy. 
Loring’s conclusion that farming in America, 


value. necessary to repeat 
particularly in lowa, does pay. 

In presence of such an achievement as this of 
the lowa cow, one can only mention apologet! 


eally, even by way of comparison, the results 


from the New York milch cow of averag 
grade, which, with the comparatively hig! 
value of $30.50 (Report of Department ot 


Agriculture, 1887, p. 567), only gives, according 


to the Report of the State Dairy Commissioner, 


an annual return in dairy products of $25.7) 


asum,as has been previously remarked, far be 


low the yield of the Iowa cow in skimmed milk 
alone. After giving the figures quoted in the 
paragraph above, it is surely a work of supe! 
erogation for Dr. Loring to go on to sketch 


some of the visible results of farming in Lowa 
It does not, 
example, seem necessary to state (p. 366), The 
of the 
The taxes are readily paid.” 


for 


—dairy farming particularly. 


farms State are in good condition 


It 
that the proceeds from skimmed milk of on 


is obvious 
genuine lowa cow would keep in good condi 
tion all the fences of a moderate-sized farm and 
What need is there of say 
ing. ‘* An air of substantial thrift pervades the 


pay all the taxes 


State,” when the most casual consideration 
shows that, disregarding the return fron 


skimmed milk, a decent lowa cow would yie 
in one year enough butter, cheese, and milk 
pay for and keep a carriage and span of horses 
Still more unnecessary is it for Dr. Loring to 
assert, ‘‘ [t iseasy tosee that a widespread pros 
perity pervades the community whose chara: 
teristics are the repose and self-possession which 


attend success.” Any farmer who receives an 


annual income of $8,460 from a herd of 2 
cows, worta $522, has achieved a success of 


which repose and self-possession are but feeble 








plete to be of service Phese lectures represent 
several years of *' education Printed, they 
would be an enduring and helpful presence; as 
it is, they are a bri nty ory. 

The custom is old: it is not merely a me 
diwval one it belongs with hieroglyphics, 
cuneiform inscriptions, and peripatetics, It is 


place in the age of tbe printing-press 


iter. It ought to 
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COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS 


To THE Epiror or THe NATION: 


Sir: The best me: nducting college 


examinations will doubtless be an unsettled 





question for some time to come, but the speed 
iest way of arriving at a comparative solution 
is by an interchange of ideas and by a compari- 


son Of the result [ eX] 


Your correspondent 


‘riments, 


inthe Nation of March 


found an oral examination 


‘little better than a 


28 very natural 
a few 
But, 
has 


farce” when only 
ited to pupil. 
oral examination 


1 
t t 


some advantages peculiarly i 


minutes were devi each 


without question, an 
s own, and the 
advantages of an oral examination properly 
underestimated, I 
\rnold, dated March 


neellor of the | 


conducted should not be 
quote from a letter of Dr. 


17, 1S358, to the Cha 


niversity of 





London, on the subject of vivfa-voce examina- 

tious 
‘* First. The exercise of extempore transla 
tion . . . isan exercise of exceeding value; 
wid if men are tried by written papers 


only, or reat and m valuable talent, that 
of readiness, and t! bit of re 


taining presence of mind, so as to be 





usetul he 
able to 
ness of all one’s 
word of mouth, 
nd, Nothing can 


avail one’s self without nervou 
knowledge 
are never tried at ail 
equal a viva-voce examination for trying a 
candidate’s knowledge in the contents of a long 
history or phi phical treatise: . . . for 
a man’s swers SU st continually further 
questions; you can at once probe his weak 
polnts; and, you find him strong, you 
can give him an opportunity of doing himself 


sexpress it by 


See 


justice, by bringing him out especially on those 
very points 

The first o! jt ion urged against a written 
examina 1 at t end of the term is, that 
‘preparation for it led (almost necessarily) to 
cramming,” but this objection can be ur ed 
with almost equal force against any kinu of 
examination id the only remedy for this 
vice l id \ ) irPaAas i can see, is to free 
the pupil from a tendency to it by insisting 
upon thorough daily labor, If written exami 
nations foster ‘t ice of cheating,” and if 
tudents i irry in notes concealed 


t] very conceivable arti 
fi md ten » text oks and conceal the 
fragments about t person in many ways,” 
then tl is evidently something wrong in the 
moral tone of the institution, and the remedy 
s to be sought deeper than in the form of the 
exaniination, If t bonor of a student cannot 


er adopt at once the 
In all the colleges of which I kave any 
knowledge (they are Southern ones), the only 
is the reliance 
n his honor, and dishonesty is rare in the ex 


tudent 


Lf upon the 


should be an offence of 


this kind, t itiment of the body of students 
mpels t Yender to leave immediately. 
These writte x itions are very valuable 
to the student r they enable him to sum- 
marize his work for the term and-to gain a 
comprehensive view of the scope of his work. 


The system pro; 
‘method of detailed written 
my mind, a very imperfect one 


Which is deseribed as a 
reviews,” is, to 


although it has 
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many excellent features. Used alone, I note 
the following objection to it: it facilitates 


cramming,” for it is easier to reproduce 
thirty pages by a temporary stress of memory 
than three hundred; even a good student, hay 
ing a fair knowledge of a subject in its parts, 
may fail to comprehend it as a whole. 

Some experience has shown me that to give 
students a chance of doing full justice to them 
time, to benefit then 


most, a combination of these methods is neces 


Ly 


selves, and, at the same 


sary, and the following is a brief outline of 
At the 
text 


reviews 


the method Tam accustomed to pursue. 
close of every five weeks, reviews of the 
that 
are sometimes written, but generally oral, and 


studied in time are held; these 


oceupy only the usual recitation hour, Then a 
written examination of half a day is given at 
the end of each term. After 
graded and averaged, from twenty to thirty 


these bave been 


per cent. of the whole examination Is allowed 
as a maximum for the dai/y average in recita 
The combination of the 
and the 


tions. class standing 


review examinations with the semi- 
annual ones does a great deal towards getting 
rid of chance, and at the same time does justice 
to the whole of the student's knowledge, and is 
of special benefit to timid students whose pre 
sence of mind fails them in the examination 
room, It is apparent that, by combining these 
different factors, the merits of one system su] 

plement those of another, and defects are re- 
duced to a minimum, 

One of the best ways, both of preparing a 
student for examination and of shaping and 
fixing his knowledge in his mind, is to insist 
upon continual original work in all branches 
of study, by means of weekly exercises, which 
are corrected and handed back to him. 

As your correspondent said in regard to his 
this 


mous amount of work, but 


system, all means work, and an enor 


the results are so 
satisfactory that the conscientious teacher is 
compensated, realizing that there can be no 


excellence in the pupil without labor on his 


Very respectfully, GrorGe SHIPLEY 


THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE 


MENT 


\MEND 


To THE EpItToR oF THE NATION: 
IMS 


Sir: The report of the Inter-State C 


sion appears to me to present some subjects 


worthy of notice apart from the results of 
their action, which Lam probably not comp: 
tent to criticise. 

The inherent objection to all commissions of 
the kind is most obvious, 


namely, the desire to 


extend their jurisdiction or power, and the 
evident desire to interfere with 
withheld, 


men’s business 


what has been 
The notion that thev can 
better than the 


On paye 4 there is 





owners can is 
quite patent. asserted a 
right to inquire into the concerns of every cor 
poration engaged in inter-State commerce, hbe- 
cause that information will enable the Commis 
sion to deal the more efficiently with the sub 
ject committed to them. Why confine this to 
corporations? If the reason or ground for 
the the the 
power, evidently not a dealer or trader exists 
whose business arrangements are not liable to be 
made public at the demand of this Commission, 
They ask that carriers by water shall be sub 
jected to their control; and look at the c 
quence the 
carriers alive, for the essence of the demand is 
that nocarrier shall lower or raise his rates 
without adequate fair provision 
where all are subject to it. but where rivals are 


claim warrants arrogaticn of 


Tramp ships can skin regular 


notice—a 











sion undertake summarily 


» rates on different kinds of 


this system the packets wou 


he cardinal obj 
in my judgment, exhibited a most 
judicial faculty. 
more Valuable t 
phrases which have an ascertained meaning i 


resumably used in 


between shippers never has been o 


body ever supposed 





trade were to be disregat i 
tlemen evidently (p. treat as absurd the 


tion that one who stipulates to furn 





load can be dealt with at a lower 


eargo lower than wien 
is unjust discrimination at whi 


the act is levelled, 
denounee on page 1 
mate, under a provision requiring all customer 


an equality, as long 
To deny this to the carri 


caprice of the judge, sound ai 


yn the sale by a trust 


though requested, 
they defined the reason for this ju 





plant the managements of 
They are doubtless bad at time 
sion would be worse 


If 1 understand the statute, the 


the cases defined. 


vision is not conferred 


universal carrier, 





the amendment 








when the same distinction 


struing an act prohibiting 


possible that the 


For what purpose is the word di 
qualified by the adjective unjust or unlawful 
or advantages qualified by undue and unre 





in the long-and-short 





an entire train and the short hauls ¢ 








immaterial difference, 


gtion. 
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a double interest in having originated, one of 
them from a suggestion of Dr. Channing that 
he refute the arguments of Jonathan Edwards, 
and the other in a correspondence and contro- 
versy with John Stuart Mill, and also in hav 
ing been the work of a man who was engaged 
life 


Several e« 


manufacturing and business 
for the first 
* Politics and Econo 


all his in 


published 


says are 


time. The collection on 


everal on questions of current 
Istit the 
the existing 
One in 1840, after the elec 
morality, 


mics” contains 


public interest, 
tariff, 


tariff in general 


one written In on 


1 


wool and one in ISS5 on 


tion of (ren. Harrison, on political 
outlines the present position of the Independ 
ents as to civil-service reform All show how 
much a busy man with a sound moral and phi- 


losophie judgment may do for literature, bene 


volence, aad good government, the three ob 
jects for which Mr. Hazard seemed to live 
The paper and print are excellent, and the 


editing is of the best. 


Dr. Georg Steindorf of the Berlin Museum 


has translated Maspero’s ‘Egyptian Arche 
ology’ into German (Leipzig : Wilhelm Engel- 
mann). The German edition is more conve 


nient than the French original or the English 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, as it 
Dr. Steindorf has 
also added some valuable notes, 

Cassell & Co, send us their annual ‘ National 
Academy Notes,’ Mr. Charles M. furtz’s illus 
trated of the of 
we speek in another column 

The February Portfolio (Macmillan) has for 
frontispiece an exceptionally fine photogravure 
the three Van Eveks in the Na 
tional Gallery, the turbaned head of 
known 


translation by 


is provided with an index. 


catalogue exhibition which 


after one of 
an un- 
W. J. Loftie’s papers on West 
Abbey are 


man ; 
minster continued, with the aid o 
a variety of illustrations ; and others, on the 
Certosa of Pavia, by Selwyn Brinton, are be 
of the 


subject of papers in both the 


gun, with two process views facade 
Dartmoor is the 
February and March numbers, with etchings 
of scenery and cuts of antiquities. 
L’ Art for February 1 (Macmillan 


documentary evidence concerning the Bellini 


offers new 


family of painters, and numerous examples of 
the art of the I: 
scapist, who died in January last. 


ite Eugéne Lavieille, the land 
In the issue 
for February 15 Troyon is the leading theme, 
again with much accessory illustration. It is 
told of this painter that he acquired the mas 
terpieces of contemporary artists, like Dela 
eroix, Rousseau, Millet, Dupré, leaving at his 
death a very pretty fortune in this collection. 
He was an indefatigable worker, and of equal 
modesty and independence. 
The Photographic Times of this city, for 
April 5, tells of a prize worth $200 offered by 
the Executive Committee of the Phx tograph 
Asso of 


vhotographs illustrating Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evan 


ers’ tation America for three plain 
pre line.” 


The 
Holyoake has just begun ‘ 


veteran Jacob 


an occasional maga- 


George 


philanthropist 
zine advocating the amity of nations,” called 
the Universal Republic,and published at 6 Salis 
Fleet Street, London, E. C. He 
disclaims any thought of profits from tbe en 


bury Court, 
terprise, and apparently does not contemplate 
nor do we find in 
definite 


means to the desired end, though there is refer 


an organized propaganda ; 


the first number any statement of 


ence here and there to things which make for 
International peace and good-will. Mr. Holy 
oake’s address is Eastern Lodge, Brighton, 
England. 

The fourth number of the seventh series of 
the Johns Hopkins University Studies in His 


torical and Political the 


Seience relates 


to 














r a | - vv . 

‘he Nation. 
‘*Municipal History of New the 
writer being Mr. William W. Howe. The fifth 
section deals with charitable endowments, and 
gives, brief 
McDonogh fund, with which the city builds its 


Orleans,” 


among others, a account of the 
school-houses. 

We have received the 
the 


Boston 


March Proceedings of 
American Society for Psychical Research 
Damrell & U the 
‘ader will entertainment 


pham), in which 


general re find most 


from studying the report of the Committee on 
Phantasms and Presentiments, by Prof. Josiah 
Royce, the appendix of narratives, and Prof 
Royce’s comment on these. We pick out a 
practical item from a communication on the 
by Prof 
December zu, 


Sellers, un- 
effect 


unconnected with a 


general subjec Coleman 


date of ISSS, to the 


der 
that 


‘“*a flash of thought ” 


conscious train of reflection gave him an in- 


vention for ‘racking back ~ on the Remington 


type-writer, in a manner corresponding to the 
key, 


advance by means of the spacing 
The the 
Society at Philadelphia last autumn have been 


Proceedings of American Oriental 


issued in connection with vol. xiv of the Jour 


nal. Vol. xiii, with the Proceedings to May, 
ISSS, is promised shortly. 
Ark’ 


an Jour- 


‘*The Dimensions of the Babylonian 
the 
Paul 
He 


draught of the vessel, viz., 


are discussed in No, 36 of Amerie 
nal of Philology, by 


tablet. 


Haupt, after the 
the 
the 


cuneiform even determines 
SO half-cubits ; 
Babylonian cubit being .5528 metres, 

H. Gaidoz, in Mélusine for March 5, takes up 
once more the judgment of Solomon, using as 
his point of departure an ancient intaylio, ap 
parently of Eastern origin, which represents 
the disputed held lke a frog by the 


while the executioner is ready to divide 


infant 
King, 
it with his sword, and one of the women is 
suppliant at Solomon's knees. Solomon, M. de 
slighted by the 
evangelists, and has rarely been the theme of 
Oriental art. With the 
vogue was quite different, 

We 
taken the privilege of excavating Delphi from 
both 


Lonepérier has remarked, is 


Christian Arabs his 


learn that the Greek Government has 


French and Americans, and given the 


concession to the Greek Archwological Society 

exclusively, 
ay. a.” 

‘Apropos ot 


writes us from Philadelphia : 
your recent correspondence re- 


garding the word topsuturry, it may not be 
uninteresting to call your readers’ attention to 
the Of 
course it is only a coincidence of sound and idea 
Not 


take up words from 


tTperovaa TVp8’ avw Katw Of .Eschylus, 
alike between the Greek and the English. 

often does our language 
another and make a common or vulgar use of 
them, as the French has done with the tohu 
bohu of the Hebrew. 

vation as that of the 
the late xaAvBapia 
ceived with much caution unless the history 
of the word can be traced.” 

The attention of the editor of tl Flis 
forique may be called to the fact that Prof. J. 
not “G.,”’ McMaster did not die 
upon the completion of the second volume of 
his ‘ History,’ Mr. A. Moireau 
in the March-April number, page 420, 

Prof. O. H,. Mitehell, held the chair of 
Mathematics at Marietta College, Ohio, died of 
pneumonia on the 29th eof March, at the ¢ 
thirty-seven 


Even so plausible a deri- 


French charirari from 


Greek kettles) is to be re 


1e Rervwe 
as he has it) B. 
as is stated by 


who 





He was one of the authors of the 
Members of the Jobns 
Hopkins University.’ His paper on a new me- 
thod of Symbolic Logie in that volume was a 
work of great originality, and we to 
predict that it will hereafter be found to be 
the most valuable contribution that has yet 
been made to that subject. He alse contributed 


‘Studies in Logie by 


venture 
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several articles to the American Journal of 


Vathematies. 


The newly-issued Calendar of the Univer 
sity of Michigan dente 
attendance of students at that institution. The 
total re for the 


is 1,882. ew of 


indicates an unprece 


vistration current acade 


year In vi Governor Luce’s re 


cent recommendation of an increased fee for 


non-residents of the State, it is of some interest 
to see where these students come from. Of the 
total number Michigan furnishes 876, or abou 
{5} per cent.; from other Wester 
States and the Territories; 146 from the M 
dle States: 45 from the Southern States; 


from New England, and &S8 


695 come 


various for 


from 
eign countries. It is in general somewhat diff 
eult to 
American yi 
the 


social or ec 


formulate the motives which govern 
of a col ere 
father 


heir choice 
his 


nfessional grounds, or the 


uth in 
Often where 


Again, 
recommendation of a ten 


son goes went 


her or pastor, I 
Mueh more 


like fo 


comes the decisive consideration. 


rarely than trustees and professors 
think, probably, does the choice turn upon a 
deliberate preference of the youth themselves 
for particular teachers or particular ‘* facil 
ties.” But, : 


in spite of the difficulties beset 
the subject, 


if the sed, 
that draws a thousand students from outside of 


question be ra what it 





Michigan to Michigan’s University, we should 
venture to guess that, along with the instit 
tion’s atmosphere of liberty and the admitted 
havea 
At pre 
fees for h 


excellence of its * plant,” its low fees 


creat deal to do with the matter 


aresident of the State pays in 


whole four years’ course from $90 to S110; a 
non-resident from $145 to $165. The admin 


tration of the University is historically cor 
mitted, for reasons that are not far to seek, t 

this policy of low fees, but the founders of the 
of course, had in mind primarily the 


There 
in political econcmy 


policy, 
needs of Michigan students. exists no 
good reason in logic or 
why the people of a State should go out of 
to furnish cheap education to those 

On the other hand 
that anv considerable 
non-residents—that is 


their way 
who are not of the State. 
tolerably certain 
the fees of 
any increase worth talking about from a fisc: 


it is 
Increase in 
point of view—would greatly cut down the at 
tendance of foreign students, and thus not only 
deprive the establishment of whatever prestiz 
there isin numbers, but perhaps actually re 
the total 
the present arrangement argue that the foreign 


duce revenue received Friends of 


worth, in a purely pecuniary 


We do not know 


whether this somewhat singular problem 


stuclents are 


sense, more than they cost. 


State polities, if soit may be called, has com: 
to the frort elsewhere than in Michigan or not 


—No period of history is so difficult to study 
as the most recent, partly from the lack of per 
spective with which we look at events near t 
us, partly for the reason that the materials for 
this study are only by slow degrees gathered 
sifted, and deal of the 
most valuable material, indeed, will not be a 
The 


reme? 


great 


assayed, <A 


lack of 
} 


ilt 


cessible until another generation. 
perspective eannot, of course, be 1 
the defect I 


been largely su 
plied by the admirable syllabus of Professors 


of materials has 
Levermore and Dewey, entitled ‘ Political His 
This co 


sists of an introduction and twenty-four |e 


tory since 1815’ (Boston: Schofield). 


tures, which begin with England and end wit! 
Africa, the United States being excluded. Be 
ing a ‘‘ political” history, it takes no account 
except incidentally, of other departments of 
the subject; wars are of course referred to, but 
even economical and industrial history receives 


rather scant attention, Perhaps, to have given 
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ttention is drawn to the fact that in ' " 
ruages many phrases and senter Ss are 
yed which seem, on the fa f them, t . 
t ‘ 
in intellectual ba that is, t t 
thought, conviction, intention—whe n reality 
° . t } eX ¢ 
they do nothing of the kind, but are mere sens: 
ess expressions of emotion To introduce us ‘ : 
to his line of thought, Dr. Bruchmann comm 
n the sentence, ‘‘Go to the dey H 
serves that the one who delivers this con obec 
snot ¢ xpect in Oo to o 1 \ 
: ehied ‘ ‘ < 
% V like ¥ ne ! es T t t t 1 t r = 
levil. Also, he is fully aware that the pe ; ’ t 
iidressed would be quite at a loss LA i 3,8 " . 
vished, to execute the order iven In short “ _ aap F 
Spee Ce ¢ ’ 
vords of this command are hardly “lat 
’ nev 1 t l W a , 
rua at all, but a mere expression of strong = N ‘ 
. } \ t s ’ ‘ 3 
sapproval, a sort of roundabout ‘Suh 5 
} 1 . f v S < 
iking this case as a starting point, t t N 
t eS e 4 
eeds to quote from many different + , ‘ . 
: r ‘ 4 + 4 
ures a large number of locutions whict Is , _ . 
ite this tendency of speech The se nd part ‘ . I 2 
fthe volume is devoted to psycl ? 
. te i 4 4 ! 
i lata « ted Its st S 
newhat too abstract and metaphysical to | : 
' 
f nating, and the reader oceasior \ nes 
“Oss a Very simple and familiar id ee to exis 
‘ I mple and familiar idea l i 
" S ~ 


erbose and circuitous phraseology, Never 
ess, the work presents an interesti: 
ution to an important line of lhnuistie st = a 


It deserves to |} ene 
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found in 
some one author who happens to be a native 
still, is the 
of 


peculiar usage which has been 


of this country, or, what is worse 


ehance creation of some no 


newspaper 


value or authority whatever. Americanisms 
can never be successfully treated so long as 
there isa failure to recognize the distinction 
between what is peculiar to the individual and 


eristic of the nation, or at least 


t Cabhalism,. fi 


what is charact 


some section of i r instance, 1s 


viven in this dictionary with a query for one 


of its meanings, for whict 


cited from Emet 


i two passages are 
Now, the word, with this 


on 


particular signification, is properly not credited 
to the United States, though used perhaps ex 
clusively by a native writer; for it is very cer- 
tain that m 
» hal 


balism,” 


where in this country are men in 
it of going about and talking of ‘* cab 


whatever may be the sense in which it 
is employed 


The 


vork has been sufficis 


information collected this 


nt to dispose of a number 


already 


in 
of so-called Americanisms, In this respect its 
value will steadily increase as it advances fur- 
ther down the alphabet. To consult it this 
bees increasingly necessary 
both of the Atlantic. At 
least it will be necessary to those who feel hesi 


on 


one pomt will ome 


to writers on sides 
tation about pronouncing dogmatic 
of 


judgments 
illustration 
At 
ment of writing we find in a late 


on matters usage, A practical 


will make clear the service it will render. 


this very nu 
number of one of the best English literary pe- 
Prof. 


country, 


’ : 
artic] Bryce’s recent 


he 


taken to task for employing certain words 


riodicals an ¢ e upon 


work upon. this in which is 


designated as Americanisms, though it is 
probable that this is the first time that 
most of them were ever included under that 
eaterory One of them is the word anyhow, 
and this usage the present dictiopary enables 
us totest. We find it put down with two senses, 


and with several citations, none of which are 
of Ameri The 


stance of its appearance in print belongs to the 


in origin earliest recorded in- 
year 1750, and among the authors employing it 
br Freeman, and New- 
This seems to dispose pretty effectually 
its being an Americanism, and 


are Carlyle, ougham, 


man 
of the charge of 
the authority of the writers using it will prob- 
ably be reckoned by most as at 
that of the 

To d 


we re 


least equal to 


critic who condemned it. 


escend to particulars about American 


Isms, mark a few slight deficiencies, 


Campus, used in many colleges in this country 


to designate the grounds about the buildings, 


> 


does not perhaps deserve an entry; at any rate 


it does not get one. The decoy game bunko 
is very imperfectly defined—a thing perhaps 
not to be wondered at in proceedings about 
which neither the victim nor the sharper is 


Brake 
man is put down as an American equivalent of 
the Engl If the English ‘‘guard” 


Pi 
sé 


usually anxious to diffuse information. 
ish ** guard.” 
to the 


this is the explanat 





corresponds \merican ‘‘econductor” 


and 
ion usually given in dictiona 





ries—the statement is an error. Still, the great- 
est divergence which exists between the speech 
of the two countries is in the matter of rail 
way terminology; and where the variation is 


so marked andso wide, it is hardly safe for one 
of both to 
Bull-pout, 
s queried as the name of an unknown Ameri- 


acquainted with the usage 


express a positive opinion which 


in fis} the same as ‘ bull-head We no- 
tice wi s surprise that the phrase one’s 
ake ts irked as obsolete. It is cer- 
tainly far {1 being so in the United States. 
And though not strictly allied to the subject, 
we Will remark that the novel ‘Brother Jona- 


than,’ which quoted several times in 


the course is the producti rf 


H 








The Nation 


the eccentric American writer John Neal, who 


was in England from 1523 to 1s27. 

With the discussion of one word we close 
what we have tosay of Americanisms. 
is the ancient casus belli, the term Britisher. 
Here we are told that it is ‘‘apparently of 
U.S. origin, and chiefly used by or attributed 
to This rather state 
ment is follgwed by the assertion that Mr. 
Richard Grant White disclaimed its use in the 
United States, while Mr. Fitzedward Hall has 
known of its currency here all his life. No one 
can say what has not been common somewhere 


This 


Americans.” cautious 


in a country so vast as this. Nor in any or- 
dinary case would any scholar hesitate between 


authorities like Mr. White and Mr. Hall. Yet 


in the present instance we are bound to 
say that the former strikes us as being in 
the right; that while ritisher may have 


been employed in some sections of the Union, 
That 
it is of wide currency cannot be said of it even 
be the actual facts, 
the treatment of the word in this dictionary 
hardly bears out the belief to which the editors 
While it is spoken of as be 


it has never been employed extensively. 


now. But whatever may 


evidently incline 
ing used chiefly by Americans, the singular 
state of things remains that not one illustration 


of its use is furnished from an American 
writer. Marryat, Leslie, Freeman, Stevenson, 
and the London Spectator are quoted; the 


American author is distinctly conspicuous by 
Later evidence that 
the term originated in the United States. We 
submit that all the evidence the dictionary so 
far has procured is that it originated in Eng- 
land. 

In conclusion, we 
the most interesting facts which are contained 


his absence. may show 


call attention to some of 


in the preface to this completed volume. They 
will perhaps furnish to most a fuller idea than 
any description possibly can of the scale upon 
which this work is carried on, and of the re 
sults that have already been accomplished. 
The first volume, containing the letters A and 
B, embraces words to the number of 31,254. 
This includes what are called the main words, 
the variant forms, and the compounds that 
if. , the 
self-explaining compounds, which find a place 


have a distinct meaning. however 
in it, be included, the number will exceed 40,- 
000, This would imply under the first estimate 
of over 31,000 that in the comvleted work there 
will be about 270,000 words recorded, But as 
curing the period of its progress new accessions 
will be constantly received, it is safe to assume 
that the latter part of the alphabet will be pro- 
portionately fuller than the earlier, and that 
in the completed work the number will proba- 
bly exceed 300,000, 

It gives, moreover, a vivid conception of the 
riches of the English tongue and of the pre- 
servative power of its literature to learn that, 
of the more than 22,000 main words recorded 
here, those reckoned as obsolete are less than 
Many of these latter truth 
never had any real life. They are found in the 
bocks of scholars, but they never passed into 
of educated men. 
There are probably scores of words contained 


6,000. have in 


the speech of any class 
in this volume that have never been used save 
by the man who originally created them. They 
will always be interesting as tentative efforts to 
express certain ideas, and no one need grudge 
them the space that is given here, for it is 
of the first importance that the dictionary 
should register all the terms to which English 
literature in its earlier stages has given birth. 
Tuis from its very nature necessitates s!ow pro- 
gress, and the work has certainly gone on 
slowly. But it would be a fatal error to 
ten it at any sacrifice of completeness or accu 


has- 
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racy. Such a course would be the | t 

with favor from the special body of men 

are the most deeply interested in its suc 

If accuracy and completeness continue t 

secured in the future as wit! rea 

limits they have been sé di | 

serious complaints about delay will be m 

scholars who have at t the long-negle 

interests of English lexicographys i 

not care so much for rk bein e 

its being well done. 

RECENT WORKS IN PHILOSOPHY 

A Critique Kant By Kuno Fi 
Translated from t German t \\ 
Hough, Assistant Vrofessor of Pl 
Michigan University Pp. 188 I 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co 

Phusical Realism Being an Analvt ty 
sophy from the Physical O s 
to the Physical Data of Ser by TI 
Case, M .¥ ] vol., Svo 1} & I 
Green & Co. 1SSS, 

On Truth \ System itic Ir yu ! 
George Mivart, Ph.D., M.D., FLRS 
Svo, pp. O80, London: K in Pant, ‘I 
& Co.: New York Sertb: & VW 
1ss9, 

Pror. HouGu, in his preface, expr 

hope that his translation may prove he ul 

students of Kant, but we cannot avoid | 

ing that he labors under an illusion. M 

translations of Kantian philosophy eff 

little for thisend. They are well enoug 
preciated and understood by those o } 
been fortunate enough, after long st 
much patience, to have found then \ 
the penetralia of that system, but they 

be regarded by others much as savages \ 

regard the Rosetta stone. The reason for 

is, that translations are only trans i! 

and custom allows them to be nothi " 

The diversities of conception and phra 

between English and Gerinan are so great t 

no hope can ever be entertained 

Kant intelligible to the very pers for 

a translation is presumabiy meant, except | 

thorough exposition in vernacular Eng 

The extent of the misunderstandi! “ 

occasioned by translations is wel vn 

the cases of John Stuart Mill and He 

Spencer, both of whom knew German } 

phy only by this indirect medium. Mi 

though holding Kantianism 


little insight on his pa 
exposition on the par 


rt, or by 


t ol 


at 


litt 
il 


others, 


mil 


in contempt, | 


i 
ut 


seen that his *‘ permanent possibility of st 


tions” was a foundation for a more ra 
transcendentalism than Kant’s, and that 
only logical issue of it is identical with Pic 
solipsism, Of Herbert Spencer a recent \ 
has truthfully remarked, that ‘‘ he is Hege! 
side down”; and certainly a man who at! 
that it is indifferent whether we expre 
ultimate reality in terms of consciousness 
terms of matter and motion, has litt 
to oppose absolute idealism. But the fa 
measure of the evil attributable to i 
tions. 

Of the technical work of the transla 
is less to criticise; Kuno Fischer is 
author to reproduce in English. But v 
have supplied a greater want had Prof. H 
translated the larger work of the san 
on Kant. There is a most decided weakne 
the uniform interpretation of t 
the German equivalent of ‘‘idea.”’ Had 
translator been acquainted with Sir W 
Hamilton’s note on the history of that t 
and the interminable confusion produces 
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ficult to make out anything 


and confusion of bot! One fails to see why | 
igurd, who is eminentiy a man of action, is 
ible to ta wise and de res tions at | 
the proper moment ; and as to the other cha | 
racter the trit t for is very primi 
tive types \ scene may be 1 in the child 
hood of nations, but the hero of a psychological 
drama must be more thana bortinbras ; and 
the most real part of this poem is its blood and 
sa ry, hot its introspection Phe Mmcapacily 
of the characters even for practical thought 
amazing » none of them—e pt Aoll, whois a 
kind of oraeular owl—behaves with sense in 
the circumstances ; indeed, when Herald, ai 
excecdit 7 ! i i ¢ Hieamlet, and 
the King, who is no more nor less than an im- | 
becile luded, the whole poem offers ame- | 
lange of mental incompetency which it would | 
be hard to rival There seems to bea Chri | 
tian lesson at the bottom of it ail, but it is dif 
| 





neavenly inheritance is better than the N | 
Wegian crown ; and Sigurd had spiritual ex} } 
rience but they are not detined or moti 1 | 
yas to be made necessar\ parts of his life 
\ltogether, the poem seems tous a “spert 
uch as native literatures show examples of , 


infrequentiy in their carly development, owing | 


to unreconciled elements in the culture and | 
the material of the poet neithe pagan hor 
Christian, neither action nor reflection, neither | 
idyl nor real life, but a mixture of all the 
Yet it is to be remembered that in the Scandi | 
navian and Teutonic imagination there is often | 


Which is a block to the 
It is need 


lependent of the 


a simplesse stumbling 
taste and interest of the f¢ 


that 


less to say res 


In passag 


ny 


where landscape is ust 


action there is ofte oetical fecling, especially 


Las a backyround ; a 








there are also interesting expressions of politi 

cal ideas bearing on the general lot of 1 

the character of aristocra But this is a 

modern note wholly out of keeping In Nor 

way the poem is highly rezarded, and const 

quently it must fali in with national feeling 

and ideas, by a harmony the ret of which is 

unknown tous 

John Lee of Agawam (Ipswich), Massachusetts 
1654-1671, and his Descendants of the nam 
of Lee. With genealogical notes and bio- 
graphical sketches of all his descendants, s« 


far as can be including notes o1 


William 


collateral branches Compiled by 

Lee Albany: Joel Munseil’s Sons. 1SSS 

SVvO, pp 
THE name Le wv Leigh) is quite common in 
Hngland, especially in Cheshire, and several 
distinct and unconnected stocks have been 


planted in the New World. The 
tice traces the Ipswich family, descended from 


book under no 


ohn whom a dubious tradition states to have 


been born at London. This braneh has pros 


pered and increased, and has found a very care 
fal and hist We « 


mend the rather diffuse stvle of printing adopt 


diligent rian annot ce 


th 








ed, but that is our only criticism, and we doubt 
not the book will be wan Vv received by the 
family, While it secures an honorable place on 
the shelves of the colleeto 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
Adan C1 i u I Wiss federa I 
i x ’ a | 
n | f } 14 | 
rity ible Phy 
1 i l \ rated ( ri | 
GP. rd x ¢ = | 
i rdm ! l ’ \ | 
Cour fie ‘ 1 r | 
ef 
Pennusvivania \ im Ba st | 
feat nh Soclet 
Browning, R i i \ Nl. and AI! 
Macmiitan & ¢ 
Callendar, | l \ Mar f 4 ‘ rehand 
Macmillan & ¢ 
Church, Rev. A. I il tomillan & Co 
GO cent 


The Nation. 


























| ton, I The Winte le; with an Introduction 
nd Notes. Ma lan & ¢ t ‘ 
bolic Anite An Hour’s Pre e. Cassell & Co. 
Fitzeerald, Car ! Venet V1 X Macm x 
& Co, 
Fox, W. I! e% a il American Civ 
War IShl—is Albar Publ x ¢ 
rank t I M sy i Physical 
Psy tl. Moral and Soci ! n weording to 
the vy Natural and Res bk. & JLB. Young & 
Hall, Rev. J. Shake ‘ singersoll, Cleve 
land Phe Burrows } her , 
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‘ ist Springtie las \ r’s | 
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] eney Translated by Anbrey Stewart 
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‘ ( sthere Anv Resemblan: e between Shake 
s reand I 1 1: Field & Tuer, 
1 \ und Nix M lan & ¢ ot. 


ine Arts. 


THE ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


nt exhibition of the National 


Aca 


yet 


pres 
i 


demy of Design is not the best it has held, 


it contains many works than one 


more good 
imagine. T 
the 


disturbing and 


would at first he hanging has not 
effect of the 


disagreeable, and 


been judicious, and veneral 


galleries is 
t) md work must be patiently looked for be 
Much of it out of 


sight on the top row, and the rest of it is apt to 


is found, almost 


is 


lose from ill-chosen 


of the 





surround early all 


portraits have, by a gular whim, 


ast room, 
thus 


een placed togethe1 small e 

of 
together in a restrained space an 
pleasant effect. At the same time, their al 
the other 
have been 


In the 


the rows life-sized ticures 


seen 
have un 


sence from galleries, 


where the y 
would 


if fre 


available, from size alone 


mono other quality, as centring masses 


around which to gather the smaller canvases, 
gives thes® rooms a meagre and scattered 
appearance. Another result of the gather- 
ne together of some sixty portraits in one 
small room isthat many of them must be sacri 
ficed in the hanging, and it is, therefore, not 


astonishing to find that some of the best of 
them are “skied 

Chere is no better portrait in the exhibition 
than that, by Mr. Vinton, of William 


Simes, 


No. 245, whieh i 


ssoplaced. It is geod, clean 
vigorous work, with a strong feeling of vitali 
ty and about it—not a lovely can 


charactet 
Mr 


is on 


vas, but it ret Vinton's 
the 


of painting, 


No. 308. which 


workmanlike 


trait, line, 


piece 





but is not equal to the first in interest. 
Another of the good things is Mr. W. M 
J. Rice’s portrait of seated at the 
piano, No, 257, whict trifle dry and 
hard, isa grave and serious effort, good in 
drawing and character, and deserves a better 
pla than it has found, Other portraits which, 
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while not as good as these two, yet seem tk 
to bet od for the Jofty positions they occu 


py, are Mr No, 507, and 


three 


Denman’s portrait, 
and executed 
quarter length, ‘Sister Lillie,’ by Ed 
E Wyatt Eaton 


those who hold the top of the wall, but 


conceived 
No. 2 


pleasantly 





mond Tarbell. is als 
among 
f 


his picture this is singularly infelicitou 


and does not rece » painter of so many fin 


and sober works. 

When w 
look at the portraits which are 
that 
His 
a delightful bit of color 


the sitter is pe 


e come down from these he 
nearer the eve 
Mr. Chase { 


‘Lady in Pink 


we find, very naturally, 
demands our attention. 


No. 2ol, 


fui handling, but 


and of 


is 


ihaps a littl 


sacrificed to the gown, and the bead is les 
satisfactorily solid and human thsn in som 


other of If, h 


yown, 


Mr 


the artist’s works, wever, it 


too much a picture of a the g 


itsclf is superbly painted. Eastman Johr 


son is represented by a sound and satis 
factory ‘* Portrait of a Gentleman,” No. 260 
and a less satisfactory portrait of a bey 


Mr. Blashfieid, 

jus, but sen 

lady; Myr 
Vortrait ot 


handsome and. vivo 


academic portrait of a 


by a delicately painted 
No. 279: 


clever head entit'ed ‘ 


Mr. Franl 


Fowler, by a Jeanne 
and a portrait: and Mr. R. G. Hardie,by a work 
Mr. Horace White Mi 


has a small bust-portrait 


manlike portrait of 


Dewing of a lady 
full 
in the 


length of a 


South Gal 


and a small 
‘Girl in Black,” No 
lery, which possess the 
that his 
us less fully suec 
Yellow” he even more beautiful 
portrait exhibited at the Society of 


Artists two years ago. They are delicately and 


here, No. 504, 
BNI 
unmistakable distine 
k, but which seem t 
than the 


tion marks Wol 


sful Lady it 


of last year,ort 


American 





mut the “Girl in Black” is 
both pictures seem a 
Nevertheless they are 
the Mr 
called eur est 
his of direct 
better i 


beautifully drawn, | 





certainly too tall, and 





trifle artificial in color 





exhibition. 
** Mon 


best vein 


among the best things in 
little hie 
247, is in 





Beck with’s vad 
No, 


and free painting, and 





serv, 





is cooler and 





] . 
COLOT 


The 


been 


than some of his efforts have been 





place of honor in the South Gallery 





most properly given to Mr. Hovenden’s 
the Hands of the Enemy 


No, 560, which is by odds 





In 


large 


after Gettysburg 


canvas, 








the most important piece of genre in the exhi 





bition. The story told is a serious one, which is 





as well if we are to have stories in paint, and it 





is Well and dramatically told, without suspicion 





of melodrama or 


exaggeration, but with right 





The abstinence fron 
While without 
any special charm or brilliancy of technique 


moderation and reserve. 






blood is « specially noteworthy 





} 





is thoroughly and soberly painted ; and in one 
lit by the 


painting 






wind 





part, the group to the left 






with its drawn curtain, the is nearly 
beautiful the pi 
ture is the slip in the drawing of the head 






The only serious fault of 







the girl who stands behind the wounded Conf 
of her hand 


ehtly petty air to the compos 





te’s chair, and the smallness 






which give a sli 





tion. Take it for all in all, it is most met 





a 








torious performance, and is certainly the best 


¢ that Mr 





Hovenden has yet done 






Two other genre pictures that will probal 
I tl nre pictu hat will probal 





come in for consideration when the prizes are 
given (Mr. Hovenden Academiciat 
and therefore Tw 
Idlers,” No, 182, and Mr. Wiles’s 
254. Mr. Blum’s picture is astonishin 
id able, and ¢ bit 
ing which for teehnical quality could not 





being an 


ineligible) are Mr. 





Blum’s ** 





“Soni 






me oe = 
nitains de lightful 






surpassed by Boldini himself, but he has eitl 





succeeded in 
of 


not eared for or not 
truth 


I reserving 
the ton 






of value, and = some 








Phe Nation. 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


SYNONYMS DISCRIMEN ATI 





1. ‘The 


SCRIB NE: K&WE L LORDS 


VEW BOOKS 


Poems and Transl LON, 


paper, V 
hment sides 
lait Obscured his merits 
and “Love 
both now ¢ 


in these wort 


snet $5.00 


der rs 
icriaye 


. inthe 


trate 
View 
Of permanent vali 

l 1 Tyrol, as it ¢ 


OmMprehensive 


The Multum in Parvo Atla 


the World. 


om 


Darwinism an Politi 


By Davin G. Rercure, M.A.. 1 


12mo, cloth, $1.00, 


Napoleon at st. Helena, 


A New Edition, 


Hudson Lowe 


O'MEARA, Body Sur on to the “Mnperor 
sot sir 


ppendices of 


By BARRY 
copious Notes, Biog 


with and the 


Author, and other addition great value, con 
»Napoleoni wal ir, the Napoleonic Roll of Honor 
] d Plates, several Portraits of 


demy Sv 


Amongst th othe new l tter in t edition here is ar ec! 
principal per li mh othe and, whieh should ; etter know- 
dge of thei ecutions, here isi t chaptei 
riefly conti } isi 81, for LUrpose ¢ enstial ret 
ence, The lk ot f ho oughout the book are new There 
fresh portrait ipo nat St. na, taken only three months bet 
his death, ane py of icture Horace Vernet. Phe new Ind 
the Napoleor from the association of so mans 
toubtable ous career of one man 
+) 


refer ist oft Titles, it is hopes mia prove to Netpe 


unt ol 


Word ¢ 


Interesting 


NEAR 
The Heimskrinela: 
Norse WN 


SNORREI 


READY. 
The Savas of 


aoe 


the 


SAMUEL I 


tASMUS £8. ANDERSON, 
author of * Norse Mythoi 
? Maps. 


Sri N By 
ith uaa yy 


Denmark, 


AING, 


other ) th 


** The vertised 


our regu 


on receipt of ad 
B rhn’r Li 


gue of choice 


price, 


Catalogues oa 


lixtz of al hraries, will be mailed, 


if dexired New catal« ind rare books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


ROADWAY, NEV 


VORA. 


Nation. 


THE 
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sUST PUBLISHED. 


“A brilliant pictu Napoleon.” — New York Times, 


EDITION 
FAMOUS 


tt Napoleon Bonaparte 


BoURRIENNE, 


AN AMERICAN OF BOURRIENNE’S 


Memoirs 


Is ANTOINE F Secretary, 


of full 
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